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DOCTOR WHO? by Tim Quinn & Dicky Howett 







CALLIERE UARDIAN 


fans this month; two of the people involved i 
▼ T bringing your favourite programme to tti 
screens have recently died. 

The first is veteran director Hugh David, whom Marvi 
interviewed just over a year ago. Hugh, who directed tw 
Sixties stories - The Highlanders and Fury From The Deep 
was just 62. Born David William Hughes, he was the son of 


Daughters to his credit. R T k 

tribute to Hugh in The Stage newspaper: ‘He was a skilled 
craftsman in everything he did. Clear, quick-thinking, 
imagination, humour, a lovely quirky charm, great kindness, 
and above all - utter honesty. These were his qualities. It was 
easy and delightful to become friends with Hugh ' 

After directing from 1964-1972 (his BBC credits alone 
cover seven pages) he formed his own production company. 


effects wizard Len Hutton, who earlier this year was part of 
the team who worked on Time and the Rani , though he has 
also worked on many other episodes. When you consider just 

part of Len’s hugely valuable contribution to the program- 
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vered Za says Kal is no longer of 
this tribe and orders the strangers 

Skulls, where they are to be 
guarded and killed if they try to 
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couldn't actually achieve that. In 
the studio sequence that preceded 
this, we realised that we would only 
have one or two goes at breaking 
through the wall, so I isolated two 
cameras and we thus had two takes 
in one, so to speak. 

"In Paradise Towers, the robot 
was a very important part of the 
overall effect and there was de¬ 
finitely the danger that it would 
look unconvincing or unwieldy, so 
we spent as much time as we could 
getting that to operate smoothly, 
and in the planning stages it was 
discussed at great length as to how 
best to go about constructing it. I 
think in the end that it worked, but 
you're always limited by the time 
and money element." 


"I'm really an actors' 
director." 


pany and with its verbal wit, 
seemed very much an actors' show¬ 
case. Nick confirmed this and said: 
"That script was the reason we were 
able to get such a good cast 
together. It's a marvellously subtle 
piece of writing and I thought it had 
some terrific parts, as well as some 

will spend hours and hours with 
them working out characterisations 
and business. If the actors are 
happy, you can mould them into 
the structure of your scenes and 
create a composite effect. 

"You obviously know what you 
want to do initially but the actors 
must in fact be given complete 
freedom, must be allowed to de¬ 
velop any situation in any way they 
want, so long as they don't do 
something really stupid. If they 
want to play everything to a wall 

no way - but a camera can pick up 
ly, I give the actor precedence. 

were really able to improvise and 
get to grips with a scene, giving a 

approaches until we found the one 
that was most comfortable. It's a 
case of if they want to show 


emotions, how far they go. For 
instance, we discuss how far the 
Doctor would show a sensitivity to 
his companion. Because they've 
had the opportunity of feeling their 
way through it, they can always get 
to that pitch later on." 

Nick was at Birmingham working 
on Crossroads when the call came 
asking him to direct Paradise Tow¬ 
ers: "John takes scripts and then he 
looks at directors, which I think is 
absolutely right, because I don't 
think every director is right for 
every script. With this one, with its 
wonderful scenes with the old 
Rezzies, I was the one to get those 
kind of performances out of the 
lines. It's a super four-parter - a 
really good drama - and I think it's 
perhaps my favourite of the two 
I've done." 

"It's very heavily dialogue-based, 
which is quite unusual, and it has a 
wonderful progression through the 
plot - baddies chasing goodies and 
goodies having a really good hide- 

"It helps having such an inven¬ 
tive leading actor as Sylvester - I 
was working at Central when he 
was announced, and he's done 
quite a lot up there and people kept 
coming up and telling me how 
marvellous he is to work with. 
These were people who previously 
had no interest in Doctor Who, 
saying, 'God, it's going to be 
wonderful!' - which was very 
encouraging for me, because up to 
that point, I'd never worked with 
Sylvester." 

"The problems come with 
the practical side of 
shooting." 

Nick was, however, very aware 
of the delicate line he and his team 
were treading between satire and 
farce: "We were very careful not to 
spoil it, because it's so witty. When 
I was offered it, John explained it all 
to me and said how it would look. I 
was delighted that it so completely 
fulfilled his expectations, because 
you never know how enthusiastic a 
producer is - he's not going to run 
his series down, is he? but he was 
right and I was over the moon with 

Nick says that artistically. Doctor 
Who has enormous appeal for 
someone with a background in the 
arts: "It's not just an ordinary police 


drama or something. It attracts a 
great deal of talent and enthusiasm 
and for a long-running series, that's 
remarkable. The problems come 
with the practical side of shooting 
it, in that the programme's science 
fiction basis gives it certain special 
requirements. 

"In Mysterious Planet , we had to 
shoot a sequence with Balazar being 
covered in gunge from a chute. On 
paper, that looks very straightfor¬ 
ward and we all thought it would be 
really simple. But because of the 
angle of the set and because we 
didn't have enough set to shoot it in 
anything but fairly extreme close- 
up, it was very hard for the man up 
the ladder with the bucket of gunge 
to aim it right and tip the right 
quantity down the opening. So, a 
scene we thought would be over 
and done with in one take, or at the 
most two, took much longer than 
anticipated. On Doctor Who, you 
learn not to be surprised by inst¬ 
ances like that." 

Completing the editing of Para¬ 
dise Towers in late July, Nick went 
back to America to work for 
W.N.E.T. in New York. This ele¬ 
ment of travel and mixing drama 
with arts work appeals to him very 
much: "I think with directing drama 
you need to refresh yourself and go 
and do other things, so as not to 
become stale. I mean, there's just 
no way I would carry on doing 
something like Crossroads, week in 
week out. 

"If you get too heavily into the 
grind, you start allowing the press¬ 
ure of the studio to affect your 
artistic judgement - you allow shots 
that you would never normally 
plan, because it's easier than what 
you first thought of. When you go 
away and come back, you start 
fighting the system to get the best 
out of it, and I think that's a very 
good thing." 

As for .a future return to Doctor 
Who, Nick is non-committal: 
"Perhaps. You can never pre-plan 
and as you know, John thinks of 
certain scripts for certain directors. 
Working on Doctor Who has given 
me a lot of professional satisfaction 
and pleasure and I think it's got a 
very healthy future. "♦ 


Our thanks to the Doctor Who 
office for arranging the interview 





















































































































































